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ANNUAL MEETING. 



The third annual meeting of the Colonization Society of the 
State of Connecticut, was held, by adjournment, in the centre 
church in the city of New-Haven, May 18, 1830. His Honor 
John S. Peters, one of the Managers of the Society, in the chair. 

The Treasurer's account, and the Annual Report were read 
and accepted. 

The following resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved^ That the Annual Report be printed for distribution. 

Also, Resolved, That the clergy of +he various religious deno- 
minations in this State, be respectfully invited to present the in- 
terests of the American Colonization Society to their respective 
congregations, on the fourth day of July next, and to solicit con- 
tributions in its behalf,. 

The meeting was addressed in support of these resolutions, by 
Hon. Roger M. Sherman, Rev. Leonard Bacon, and Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet. 

The following gendemen, at a previous meeting, were elected 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year. 



OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

ELECTED AT THE THIRD ANNUAL. MEETING. 

His Exc. GIDEON TOMLINSON, President 

Hon. JOHN T. PETERS, Hartford, > ^ p^. -j.^.. 

Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Yale College, 5 ^ ' rresiaenu. 
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Rev. THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, Hartford, Secretary. 
SETH TERRY, Es^. Hartford, Treasurer. 
His Honor JOHN S. PETERS, Hebron, 
Hon. EBENEZER YOUNG, KiUingly, 
Rey. JOET. H. JJNSLEY, Hartford, 
Rev. SAMUEL MERWIN, New-Haven, 
Rt. Rev. T. C. BROWNELL, Wash. College, 
Rev. LEONARD BACON, New-Haven, 
Hon. SETH P. BEERS, Litchfield, 
Hon. JOHN ALSOP, Middletown, 
Hon. RALPH L INGERSOLL, New-Haven, 



>Manageri. 



THIRD 

ANNiJAL REPORT 



About ten years ago, the Rt. Rev. William Meade of Virginia 
visited Connecticut, and by his exertions a society auxiliary to the 
American Colonization Society was formed at Hartford. Its offi- 
cers were chosen, and circulars extensively distributed for the 
purpose of diffusing information on the subject. But such was 
the general apathy, the incredulity of* many, and the hostility of 
some of our most respectable citizens, witli regard to the project 
of colonization, that very litrie impression was made in its favor. 
The consequence was, that at the first annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, only two of its members attended, and it became extinct. 

Some years afterwards, the Rev. R. R. Gurley, the present 
Secretary of the parent Society, visited Hartford, with a view 
again to attempt the organization of an auxiliary. Public senti- 
ment was not yet ripe for such a measure, and nothing was done 
on the part of Mr. Gurley, but to appoint an agent, who soon 
found that his principal duty consisted only in meeting, and en- 
deavoring to answer objections. 

In the mean time the prospects of the Society at Washington 
were brightening. Local jealousies were subsiding ; conflicting 
prejudices were destroying each other ; the germ of the Society's 
future greatness was actually planted, and had taken root, and 
sprung up, and borne fruit in its infant colony in Africa, and some 
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of her hapless sons were reposing beneath the shade of its branch- 
es, young yet and tender, but growing with a growth, and strength- 
ening with a strength, that afforded a delightful promise of over- 
shadowing, ere long, the whole extent of that neglected and de- 
o;raded continent. 

The Society gained a few friends in Connecticut who employ- 
ed their influence in its behalf. They endeavored to remove 
prejudices, and to show that the objects which the Society had in 

view, were not sectional, but national ; not temporary, but durable 
as the very existence of our republic, affecting millions yet unborn, 
and extending their influence into eternity. 

Mr. Gurley again visited Connecticut, and through his exer- 
tions, the present Society was organized in May, 1827. Since its 
formation it has been making a gradual and sure progress, and it 
now includes among its warmest advocates, not a few of our most 
intelligent and influential citizens. -* 

A deep interest has been manifested on this subject in our 
churches. In iVIay 1827, the convention of the Congregational 
clergy in Connecticut recommended the Society " to the charita- 
ble consideration of the Congregational churches in this State, as 
an institution worthy of the patronage of individuals, of the States, 
and of the nation." They also approved of collections " on the 
Sabbath immediately preceding or succeeding the fourth of July 
annually." 

A few years asro, at the New-York annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Cliurcli, a resolution was passed, recom- 
mendlng that tiie preacliers composing that body should take up 
a collection on the fourth of July in aid of the objects of the So- 
ciety. At the Baptist General Convention in 1826, a deep inter- 
est was expressed in the exerlioiis of tiie Society, and it was re- 
commended to the friends of Africa of that denomination, to take 
up corjecllons on tlie fourth of July, in aid of tiie funds of the So- 
ciety. 

The combined influence of tliese causes and measures upon 
the prosperity of the Society, will appear from the Treasurer's re- 
port. The receipts durliij!; the current year, are double in amount 
-to the whole ihui wui> rocclvod during the two preceding years. 
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One auxiliary society has been formed in Windham County, — 
an example which it is earnestly to be hoped will be speedily fol- 
lowed throughout the State. 

In connection, too, with these encouraging prospects of the So- 
ciety, and as forming an important part of the great i hxi of ope- 
ration, we would hail as an evidence of the interest which a large 
body of our Christian brethren are taking in this object, the es- 
tablishment, under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal chm'ch, 
of an African Mission school in Hartford, 

This institution expects to send three of its pupils this autumn 
to Africa ; two as missionaries, and one as a catechist and school- 
master. 

An African Education Society was also established at Washing- 
ton in December last. It has the promise of as many youth from 
the slave population as it can receive. It has purchased a con- 
venient dwelling at the seat of government for the accommodation 
oi pupils, and here under the eye. of the rulers of our country, and 
dur representatives in Congress, it is to be hoped that the patron- 
age it will obtain, and the influence it will exert, will be commen- 
surate with the extent of the objects which it aims to accomplish. 

The progress which the American Colonization Society has 
made in this State, is small, however, compared with the still great- 
er success that has attended its efforts in other parts of the Union. 
Every victory which it gains over opposition, affords an additional 
omen of its final and complete triumph. Its bitterest enemies are 
becoming its warmest friends, and like Saul of Tarsus, the more 
fearlessly do they advocate the cause against which they but lately 
breathed out threatenings. 

This change in public opinion, and the means by which it has 
been produced, demand the serious consideration of every patriot, 
philanthropist and christian. What must be the character and ob- 
jects of a Society which can produce such a change ? 

At its commencement it had to encounter obstacles of the most 
appalling kind. 

Doubts, fears, and prejudices assailed it; and these from all 
sections of our country. The motives of those v;ho oiigmated iu 
their designs, their plans, their prggQeuinsS; V,xic ciiLo \he object 
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of ridicule and reproach. This opposition too, strange as it may- 
seem, arose both from the advocates of slavery, and from tlie 
friends of emancipation. At the south, it was accused of interfer- 
ing with the rights of personal property, with the very ownership 
of the master in his slaves, and with the cruel purpose of exciting 
among them the spirit of insubordination, revolt, and bloodshed. 
At the north, it was regarded with a suspicious jealousy, as aiming, 
^ covertly, and gradually, but not the less surely, to render the bond- 
age of the negro perpetual, and to entail this curse and reproach of 
our country, upon posterity, by removing one of the most powerful 
causes of alarm to the slave holder, the influence of an increasing 
host of free people of color. 

Its little colony at Liberia was deemed but the baseless fabric of 
a distempered and misguided enthusiasm, promising no benefits 
either to our own land or to Africa, and portending nothing but 
disappointment, death and ruin to the unhappy victims who should 
be sent there. 

But these clouds which cast a momentary gloom over the pros- 
pects of the American Colonization Society, are dissipating ; the 
mists of prejudice are retiring ; its sun has arisen, " as a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man 
to run a race." The prophecy of its late venerable president 
Bushrod Washington, whose death we have deeply to deplore, is 
fast receiving its accomplishment. " Among all the magnificent 
plans," said he, " carrying on for the improvement and happiness 
of mankind, in many parts of the world, there is, perhaps, none 
upon which we may more confidently implore the blessing of hea- 
ven, than that in which w^e are now associated. Whether we con- 
sider the grandeur of the subject, or the wide sphere of philanthro- 
py which it embraces ; or, whether we view the present state of 
its progress, under the auspices of this society, and under the ob- 
stacles which might have been expected from the cupidity of 
many, we may discover, in each, a certain pledge, that the same 
benignant hand which has made these preparatory arrangements 
will crown their efibrts with success." 

Could this kinsman of the illustrious father of his country, occu- 
pying for more than thirty years, a seat in our highest judicial tri- 
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buoa!, eshibiting on all occasions, the attributes of u sound, com- 
prehensive, and learned mind ; fulfilling his arduous duties with 
rigid integrity and cloudless honor could the pious Finley whose 
benevolent soul first conceived the stupendous plan- of forming 
a colony of our free people of color in Africa ; and the saint-like 
Mills, one of the pioneers of its progress, who leaving the scene 
of his indefatigable labors, soon died a*id found a tomb beneath the 
ocean-wave; and the self-denying Ashmun, who from this city 
ascended to heaven, anxl whose soul, as if reluctant to leave its 
beloved sphere of duty,*"6i3voted till the last moment of its depart- 
ure, all its capacities of vhought, of speech, and of action, to the 
great objects of the SociiJty ; could these, and others of their il- 
lustrious associates who llave sacrificed their lives in its service ; 
could all these have embirked in any other than a holy cause ; — 
can the host of its living patrons, among whom we find many of 
the most distinguished of bur citizens, in all parts of the Union ; 
of clergy and laity of various religious denominations ; of individu- 
als in public and in private life of different political view^s; among 
the inhabitants of States hcllding slaves and those who do not; can 
all these have embarked iri^ any other than a righteous and good 
cause ; — yea, a cause, in wliichFaitti raises its eye to the throne of 
God, and relies on the protection of his Almighty arm ; and Patri- 
otism labors, as affording oiie of the surest means of securing the 
safety and union of our country; and Philanthropy rejoices, as 
promising to bury in eternal ruin, the accursed markets of human 
flesh; and Christianity triumphs, as preparing the way for diffusing 
the hght of the gospel over a whole continent of one hundred mil- 
lions of our fellow-men, who still *' sit in darkness, and in the re- 
gion and shadow of death." 

Are there those among us who yet neglect, even to examine 
the claims which the American Colonization Society has upon the 
support of the public? We beg them to inquire, to read, to inves- 
tigate ; to look at facts and results, and not to be satisfied with hy- 
pothetical doubts, and surr »K^s, and objections. 

Is it said thet public opinien can never be roused to such a de- 
gree as to furnish the hope of sufficient energy and resources to 
carry the designs of. the Society into effect. 

2 
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hook at the progress of public opinion since 1816, wlien the 
Society was formed. The legislatures of thirteen States liave 
passed resolutions approving the object of the Society ; and eleven 
of these have instructed their Senators and requested their Rep- 
resentJ»ti*^es in Congress, to approve and promotej in the General 
Government, measures for removing such free persons of color as 
are de^ tous of emigrating to Africa. 

In hfteen States, (nine of which are non-slave-holding States,) 
State Societies have been formed, and besides these, one hundred 
and fifty-three County and Town Auxiliaries have been reported. 

Is it said, that the owners of slaves will never be induced to 
manumit them in sufficient numbers, to encourage the Society to 
proceed, and to justify the expenses which it must incur. Look 
at facts. Applications for a passage to Liberia have recently been 
made for 600 slaves, and 1000 free people of color; and informationr 
has been received, from a respectable source, that not less than 
2000 slaves would be liberated in North Carolina, provided there 
were reasons to expect their immediate removal. The last year 
the Colonists at Liberia amounted to 1400, — 380 of whom were 
manumitted slaves, and 350 recaptured Africans, 

Gentlemen of the highest respectability from the South, assure 
us, tliat there is among the owners of slaves a very extensive and 
increasing desire to emancipate them. Their patriotism, their hu- 
manity, nay their self-interest, prompt to this ; but it is not expe- 
dient^ it is not safe to do it, without being able to remove them. 
If permitted to remain they sink into vice and indolence and ruin ; 
and contaminate the slave population ; and thus render their fu- 
ture emancipation the more difficult and hopeless. Very many of 
their masters are ready to make them freemen, if they can go 
where they can live and act as industrious, virtuous freemen ought 
to do. Liberia is such a place ; she stretches out her arms to re- 
ceive them ; twenty or twenty-five dollars will send an emancipa- 
ted slave to the colony where he will enjoy civil and religious lib- 
erty, and rise to the dignity of a man, and have the comforts and 
the privileges of a christian, and become an instrument, in the 
hands of God, by bis example and influence, of diffusing ihe same 
blessings among millions of his degraded countrymen. Nothing 



-but funds is wanting. Furnish them, and this mighty moral trans- 
formation advances. " Let the North and the South unite in this 
work of justice and benevolence. Let the South give up, (as 

they show themselves ready to do,) and let the North not hold 
1 — .1, >j 

The influence which the American Colonization Society 
has already exerted, and which it is destined still more extensively 
to exert with regard to our slave population, is beyond our power to 
estimate. It is not a mere dream of hope, that it may become in- 
strumental in removing entirely this blot upon our national charac- 
ter. Did time permit, the possibility, nay the probahility of this 
might be made manifest. It is only to carry away each year, from 
among the fathers and mothers, a number greater than the annual 
accession to this portion of the whole slave population, and the 
approach becomes nearer and nearer to the desired result. The 
nation has abundant resources within itself to accomplish this in 
half a century ; and what is this in tae life-time of our Republic, 
and what are the efforts that must be made, and the sums expen- 
ded, compared with those devoted by a miserable band of mis- 
creants to the removal each year of 100,000 of their fellow beings 
in chains from the coasts and interior of Africa? Cannot we, if 
we choose to do it, carry 60,000 back again to the land of their 
fathers ? 

In doing this, yea long before it can be accomplished ; even 
now, is the American Colonization Society through its infant colo- 
ny at Liberia, becoming the instrument in the hands of God, of 
diffusing the .cheering light of the gospel throughout one whole 
continent where it has scarcely began to dawn. This considera- 
tion alone invests the subject with an importance which surely 
every friend of the Redeemer will acknowledge and feel. Need 
we appeal to him who knows the worth of souls, for his prayers and 
alms in this cause of Jesus Christ! 

The day of our national jubilee is at hand. It falls on that sa- 
cred day of rest when He burst the bars of the tomb, who came to 
" bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound." He still 
delights in mercy, and has said " blessed are the merciful, for they 
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shall obtain mercy," In his name, let us visit those who are in 
prison. 

Vv^hile enjoying the rich legacy our forefathers, and commemorar 
ting the birth day of our freedom, and cherishing the memory of 
those who dared to sound in the ears of royalty and proclaim to 
the world, that " all men are born free and equal," let us not be un- 
mindful of our inconsistency and guilt in permitting two millions of 
our feUow men yet to remain in bondage. For guilty as a people 
we ail are. If the South hold these slaves, the JVortk — the North, 
carried on tlie principal traffic in dragging them originally from 
their native land, and selling them for " filthy lucre's sake." Let 
as not deceive ourselves and say to our brethren, " stand off, we 
are holier than ye." Let recrimination cease. Let repentance 
be deep and universal. Let the conscience of the nation awake 
as that of one man. Let us breathe united strength, and as each 
anniversary of our independence returns, let the whole country, 
rulers, and ruled, ministers and people, "young men and maid- 
ens, old men and children," come up to this work of mercy — nay 
to the fulfilment of this stern demand of justice ; and thus, and 
thus only may we hope to arrest the anger of that Being whom we 
have offended, and to whom belongeth vengeance and recompence. 

All kings shall fall down before Him; all nations shall serve Him, 
For He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor also, and 
bim that hath no helper." 
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Receipts at the Treasury ^ from May 1, 1829, to May 10, 1830. 

By balance last year's account, - - - - ^47 50 

Con'iribution from Berlin, New-Britain soc. July 5, by Mr. Francis, ^ I B5 

Berlin, Kensington soc, July 19, by Rev. Mr. Kobbins, - - 10 00 

Bridgeport, citizons, July 4, by Rev. Mr. Judah, - - 31 00 

Canton, 1st soc. July 5, by Rev. Mr. Burt, - - - - 14 60 

Canaan, 2d soc. July 5, by Rev. Mr. Cowles. - - - 6 45 

Coventry, N. soc. July 5, by Rev. Mr. Calhoun, - - - 10 00 

Derby, offering for July 4, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, - - . 5 00 

" citizensij do. do. - - - 10 40 

East Windsor. 1st soc. July 4, by Rev. Mr. Whelpley, - - 16 00 

" 2d soc. July 5, by Rev. Mr. Bartlet, - - 12 50 

East Hartford, citizens, July 4, by Rev. Mr. Bobbins, - - 21 00 

Farmingt5)n, 1st soc. July 4, by Edward Hooker, Esq. - - 18 39 

Franklin, let soc. July 5, by Rev. Dr. Nott, - - - 3 liO 

Fairfield, N. soc. July 4, by I. Seeley, Esq. - - - - 4 00 

Hartford, 1st, 2d, and north soc. united, July 4, - - - 70 00 
" N. sabbath school, making Mr. Daniel Copeland, superintend- 

ent, member for life, July 5, - - - - 10 08 

\' Ladies Assoc. two payments, by Mrs. Peter Morton, Treas. 52 70 

" Methodist Episcopal Church, July 5, by Rev. Mr. Benedict, 7 35 

" S. sabbath school, July 4, by Mr. Francis, - - 6 19 

" Center sabbath school, July 4, by Mr. N. Smith, - - 15 61 

Huntington, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, 1828, - - - - 9 23 

Marlborough, citizens, July 4, by Rev. Dr. Lee, - - " 10 00 

New-Haven, early prayer meeting, July 4, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, - 5 14 

" " citizens, do. do. - - 56 50 

" ** a parishioner, tlirough the post-office, do. do. 10 00 

Norfolk, 1st soc. July 5, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, - - 21 00 

New-Hartford, N. soc. July 4, by Mr. Dwight, - - - 12 18 

Norwich Lyceum and Mechanics Society, July 4, by Mr. Brewer, Treas. 31 36 

Norwich Falls, citizens, July 4, by Mr. Adams, - - - 8 00 

Oxford, from Mr, S. G. Baldwin,*donation, - - - 3 00 

" " Mr. S. W. Baldwin, do 2 00 

Prospect, from Mr. F. M. Bcnham, do. - - - - 1 50 

" " Mr. L Hotchkiss, do. . - - . . - 1 00 

" " Mr. T. Benhan), do. - - • . 60 

Sirasbury, Istsoc. .hily 19, by Benj. Ely, Esq. - - - - 10 07 

" from Elihu Case, donation, making him member for life, 200 00 

Stamford, 1st soc. by Rev. Mr. Smith, - - _ - 10 25 

Thompson, 1st soc. by Rev, Mr. Dow, - - - - - 5 00 

Vernon, 1st soc. July 5, by Dea. Talcott, - - - 15 34 

Woodstock, 1st soc. July 5, by Rev. Mr, Crampton, - - - 10 00 

Wethersfield, Newington soc. July 5, by Rev. Mr. Brace, - - 8 51 

Windham Co. Auxiliary Society, July 4, by Mr. Newbury Treas. 7 29 

" Temperance Society, July 4, by the same, - - 12 71 
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Balance in the Treasury, |434 50 

SETH TERRY, 

Hartford, May 10, 1830. 

Collections.— 1827-8 $-223 35 

1828- 9 169 40 

1829- 30 797 18. 



]3R« Th> Colonization Society of the State of Connecticut in account with Seth Terry as Treasurer. CR« 



1829. 

May 22, To cflsih paid Mr. Orr, Agent of the Am. 

Col. Society, 
June 9, To do. do. 

To cash paid printing Second Annual Re- 
port- — 1000 copies, 
To losis by counterfeit bill, - 
Aug. 13, jTo cash paid Treasurer Am. Col. Soc. - 

To cash paid contingent expenses, Annual 
Meeting, printing notices, postages, Sic. 



1830. 
May 10, 



To balance to iiew account. 



21 00 
20 00 



38 50 
100 
300 00 



9 68 



464 



844 



50 



68 



1829. 



May 1, By balance of last year's account. 

By amount of contributions and donations 
from May 1, 1829, to May 10, 1830, - 



1830. 
May 10 



47 



797 



50 



18 



By balance in the Tr easury, 



84468 



454 50 



Habtford, May 10, 1830. 



SETH TERRY, Treasurer, 



Accessions to the Colony since the date of the last Reporty May, 1 829^* 

The brig Liberia, chartered at the expense of the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, sailed from Norfolk on the IGth of Januaiy 
last, with FIFTY-EIGHT colored passengers, /oWi/-m«e of whom were 
liberated slaves. Two Swiss Missionaries, Messrs. Rudolf Dietschy 
and H. Graner, sailed in the Liberia ; and also Dr. J. W, Anderson, 
assistant Agent and Physician to the Colony. 

The brig Montgomery, chartered by the same Society, sailed from 
Norfolk in April, with seventy-five free colored emigrants. Of 
these more thanffiy were liberated slaves. Thnty were emancipated 
by Joel Early, Esq. of Georgia. These emigrants, it is said, " are 
generally sober industrious farmers and laborers, many of them reli- 
gious persons, and two respectable preachers of the Baptist and Me- 
thodist Churches. 

About one hundred recaptured Africans, sent cut from Florida at 
the expense of the United States arrived at Monrovia in March 
last. 

The present population of the Colony, including the recaptured 
Africans, is probably not far from 1700. 



OPINIONS OP the colonists. 

The present state of the Colony, and the views and feelings of the 
Colonists, may be If^arned from the following extracts from letters 
which have recently been published in dilferent parts of this country. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. John B. Russworm, to A. R. Plumley, 
Esq. first published in the Boston Recorder, 

[Mr. Russworm is a colored man, a graduate of Bowdoin College in Maine, 
and late editor of Freedom's Journal," in the city of New York. He is now 
editor of the " Liberia Herald," at Monrovia, the first number of which has 
recently been received in this country.] 
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Government House ^ Monrovia ^ Nor>i 18^ 1829. 

My Dear Sm,— -I embrace this opportunity by the departure of 
the Simn for the I^eevvard trade, to address you and a few other 
friends in the United States. We arrived hereon the 1 2th inst., after 
the uncommonly long passaj^e of 58 days, all inr^ood health In the 
h'{»h hititudes WG were hecaliiicd ciurinfjr l^days; and off the Cape 
De Verds, 10 days more ; but I feel thankful to our Maker that we 
suffered for noihini^. By Capt. Woodbury and his officers and crew - 
I have been -treated with tiie gre;Uest politeness. Should you pass 
throui^h Beverly, I betr you to call on him, as he has often been on 
the coast and c;in give you much ijjibrmation. At the invitation of Dr. 
Mechlin. I am staying at the Agency's House. 1 am riot sorry that 
my feet now rest on " terra lirma" and in tlie land of my fathers, be- 
lieving as I do, that it is decreed by Him who reigns above, that the 
descendants of Africa now in America must return an(|, assist in the 
great work of evangelizing and civilizing the land : the decree lias 
gone forth, that " Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto God 
and were you he.'-e one sabbath, you would believe that the com- 
mencement of the prophecy was taking place. Ah ! it is so pleasing 
to behold men who formerly groaned under oppression, walking in 
all the dignity of human nature, feeling and acting like men who 
had some great interest at stake ; but still more pleasant to nehold 
them assembled in the house of worship, rendering;' tiianksgiving and 
prayer to Him who ruleth the nations in this land of heathen gods, 
surrounded by millions of immortal beings who are immersed in the 
grossest superstition " with eyes that see not, and ears that hear not." 

I cannot describe what were my first sensations upon landing. The 
town contains double the number of houses one would expect, and I 
am informed of Caldwell and Millsburg, that each contains nearly as 
many. The Colonists here at Monrovia appear to be getting ahead 
fast ; their principal dependence is trade with the natives, either in 
stores or factories established in the interior. The health of the Co- 
lony has been quite good ; deaths but two, the last six months. The 
death of Dr. Randall has put a stop to all the public works. Dr. 
Mechlin is waiting for advice : it is his intention to put the press into 
operation, as he is now building an office. Of the five German mis- 
sionaries only two remain on the coast ; one is dead, two have re- 
turned to Europe, from whence they are expected daily with their 
wives and fauulies. We have two religious societies which own 
meeting houses, Methodists and Baptists ; ihe German missionary 
sometimes preaches in tiie Methodist church as they have none of- 
their own ; they both keep school ; one here, the other at Cald- 
well ; and are much esteemed by the settlers. The cause of educa- 
tion has not received that attention from all which it ought. In a 
new settlement have we a right to expect much, my dear sir ? The 
majority of the settlers, being emigrants from the south of Maryland, 
have faint ideas of free schools. 7'he Board of managers have pledged 
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their word that they would recommend th« introduction of the free 
achooi system into the colony. But I believe they must do something 
more, as the colonists are hardly able to support a teacher. Mr. 
Shiphard from Richmond, who keeps the school here, complains ve- 
ry much that he has n(»t received ihat support which was first promis- 
ed him. He says he is almost discouraged. I have endeavored to 
encourage him, knowing from experience that of all men who labor 
in hehaif of the public, teachers generally, receive poor pay. li is at 
best an unthankful office ; -and did not we look beyond the present 
hour, our hearts would faint within us. We want means to build an 
academy and to establish more schools. Shall the appeal be made in 
vain to New England, — the land of schools? Shall we tell you that 
our children are perishing for lack of instruction ? Shall the Macedo- 
nian cry come to your ears, and we be left to perish ? I hope for bet- 
ter things. I hope some second Benezet will arise and go through 
the Union, pleading our cause : from the public feeling on this sub- 
ject I know he will not plead in vain ; ah, sir, when I commence on this 
subject T know not where to stop. 

' Yesterday I attended an examination of Mr. S.'s school ; there 
were about 30 pupils present; they appeared, I assure you, very well; 
his first class recited in grammar and geography, and acquitted them- 
selves creditably ; the under classes did the same. After an examin- 
ation of three hours I came away much pleased. Mr. Shiphard 
formerly taught in Richmond, Va. He complained much for the 
want of room. He ought to be encouraged ; he is a member of the 
Presbyterian church, formerly preached in R. He is quite intelli- 
gent in conversation. I believe an Infant school might easily be put 
into operation, had we the necessary apparatus, and teachers. But I 
think I could qualify teachers, by observation and reading Mr. Ba- 
con's publications which I have on the subject. Could not a Ladies* 
Society l»e formed in Boston for this purpose ? Three hundred dol- 
lars would handsomely support two females. Tobacco, rum, pipes, 
cloth, iron pots, powder, and shot, are considered the cuirency of the 
country ; so that if I owe a man fifty dollars I can pay him, if a set- 
tler or foreigner, in camwood ai sixty dollars per ton, or in ivory at 
fifty cents for small teeth, or eighJy cents for large, per pound ; un- 
less there was at the time of bargaining an express agreement to the 
contrary. Nothing can be done without rum in trade with the natives; 
of all the rum which is brought to the colony not one tenth is consu- 
med by the settlers. If they hold a palaver or council with the na- 
tives, they must have rum to treat them. If they establish a new 
factory, they must have rum or nothing can be done. The present 
number of settlers amounts to 1500, and the farming establishments 
on the St. Paul's are said to be in fine order. 

Provisions are brought '•^♦o the Cape by the recaptured Africans, 
who are settled a few miles from here on lands which they call New 
Georgia. They amount to about 400, and are easily known from the 
surrounding natives by their dress and their copying as much as ihey 
can after the settlers. The great change which has taken place in 
their condition every way, would be enough to convince the most 
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sceptical ; ii aeems that transplantation has improved their natures 
munh, for while the natives who have the same chance still adhere to 
their old customs, these are advancing daily in tlie arts of civilization. 
Some of them are even mechanics, and work in the settlement as such. 
By natives f mean those who iiave never been from the coast of Af- 
rica, The nearest inl.ind trade is that of Boatswain's people, about 
LvO miles distant. He is the Napoleon of these wilds, and formerly 
wrought as a common Krooman, though not one in vessels on the 
coast. He has always l)een favorable to the Colony, and looks with 
contempt upon the neighboring petty chiefs and kings, all of whom I 
suppose pay him tribute. He holds a market every day in his chief 
town ; settles all disputes among his people with costs of suit, after 
the manner of his more civilized brother ; and examines into the qual- 
ity and quantity of such articles as are brought in for trade. His peo- 
ple are more civilized than their neighbors ; when they appear among 
us, they wear pantaloons with a large piece of cloth tPoteiully thrown 
over their bodies. A colonist at present trades in his chief town. 
Yesterday I was visited by two Mandingoes who wrote Arabic with 
great care. They are a shrewd people. They came for the purpose 
of bartering some native cloth. Our captain who was present was 
equally astonished with myself I showed them a Greek book, which 
they desired me to read and they would read Arabic. One prayed 
for some minutes to give us some idea of their pronunciation ; which 
sounded like that of your friend the Prince Abdiiul Rahhahman. 
They subsist principally by practising upon the superstitious notions of 
the other natives. Tliey sell their charms, which consist chiefly of a 
few Arabic characters, as things of great value. They are called the 
god people, and their priests, gods. A settler must be uncommonly 
shrewd, if he gets the better of one in a bargain. They always in- 
quire for new comers, as being less acquainted with their ways. They 
have even been known to price things and afterwards to go in search 
of some colonist to go and purchase them for them. They know the 
wholesale [prices of things as well as the residents; and that gold 
and silver are worth a premium over the currency of the Colony. My 
health has been quite good as yet. 

Letter from the Rev. George M. Erskine, toagrnf maninR'cJimondf 
first published in the Southern Religious Telegraph, 
[Mr. Erskine is a native of Tennessee, a man of mature mind, of strong na- 
live sense, and of respectable attainments. He is a regular minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. He sailed in the Liberia.] 

Caldwell, March 9, 1830. 

Rev. and Dear Brother, 

We enribarked on the 16th of Jan. 1830, and arrived at Monrovia 
February 28, after a' pleasant voyage of 42 days. It was upon the 
whole a pleasant voyage— the emigrants are in number 58. No sick- 
ness worth naming except that of the sea, on the way, nor as yet. 
We are all yet together in a house prepared for the reception of emi- 
grants, where we expect to remain till we pass the fever, should we 
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outlive it. There is a general satisfection among the emigrants, they 
are pleased with their new country and present prospect ; my own family 
have no desire to return. We were received by the agent and former em 
igrants with the strongest marks of friendship, and welcomed as citi- 
zens of Liberia. Our prospects of farms on which to live are invit- 
ing and flattering) being between Monrovia and Millsburg, on the bank 
of the St. Paul's. I presume the situation will be a healthy one — so 
soon as it becomes an open countiy, having a pleasant sea breeze 
from two directions. My dear sir, 1 believe this colony is a plant, 
planted by the great husbandman of the universe ; to it he hath al- 
ready proved a guardian — around it he hath erected his pavilion, and 
if the citizens only fear God and work righteousness and continue 
in union under a wholesome civil government and laws, from the 
flourishing state of the colony, there is reason to believe it will grow 
into a great empire. There is a large field for the labors of a gospel 
minister. — If the Lord will, it will give me much pleasure, indeed, to 
labor in this part of his moral vineyard. But in this his will be done. 
My time in this country being short — it is but little I can say about it. 
This much \ can say, my expectations in coming to it are already re* 
alized. Never did I feel so much like a freeman as I have since I 
came here. I would heartily recommend to every freeman of color 
to leave the United States for Liberia and to any one that wishes to do 
well, particularly those who have a little property. Was 1 in Virgi- 
nia, and hud ^500, to lay out in Richmond, I could in a short time 
convert it into a fortune. 

The thing most to be deplored in this colony is the want of a good 
school and an enlightened teacher for poor children whose parents 
cannot school them, for in this tropical country where there is an abun- 
dance of Gold, Ivory, Cjimwood, Coffee, and Sugar, Indigo, and many 
other lucrative fruits, we could have an enlightened Christian commu- 
nity. There is nothing to hinder it from rising to a level in poi'it of 
eminence, wealth and power, among the most refined nations of the 
earth. There is no way in whicii those in America who feel friendly 
to this infant colony—can confer so great a favor on it as to establish 
a ft'ee school for the benefit of the poor children in it. This I hope 
you will influence them to do, there are many to whom I wish to write. 

Good morning, my friend. 

Your servant, George M. Erksine. 



Letter from Mr, Joseph Shiphard., to the pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Richmond^ Virginia ; published in the Southern 
Religious Telegraph, 

[Mr. Shiphard, says the editor of the Telegraph, " was a teacher for several 
years in this city, and is well known here as a respectable man, an intelligent 
and consistent professor of religion."] 

Monrovia J March Qth^ 1830. 
My Deau Pastok and Brother in Christ, 
I have been absent, by order of the Governor, since the arrival of 
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the Liberia, till midnight last, on a aurvey of £ country to I>e Jie em- 
porium of the American empire in Africa. Your eye, sir, surely 
never saw a more inviting spot — hitherto occupied by the natives, and 
overlooked by our people ; it is now deserted by them for reasons 1 
will write when time permits. While enjoying a short respite from 
great labor, in the midst of that fine forest, my mind rolled back to 
America, and recalled scenes never ia recur with me. How many 
thousands of my brethren now languish in poverty^ distress and thral- 
dom at home, who might, if they really loved and would make a trifling 
sacrifice for liberty, be lords of this fertile land and masters of this 
majestic stream. Our comforts, sir, and conveniences are daily mul- 
tiplying, and heightening, arKl I could dwell with pleasure on the beau- 
ty, fertility and advantages of our country, particularly that part I 
have lately surveyed, until I should be disgusting to one who loved it 
less than you. 

I am happy in the hope that we too shall have here a house to wor- 
ship in. Pray, sir, join me, not you orily, but I would fain desire all 
who love the cause of social and religious liberty, to unite with me m 
prayer for the preservation of brother Erskine — our church and breth- 
ren here — and the general prosperity of this the only asylum for my 
oppressed brethren of the tl. S, 

Say to Mr. Rennie, I disposed of the seed he gave me to many, hav- 
ing on my arrival but a small opportunity to cultivate a garden. Some 
however, I sowed, and nearly all came to maturity and on a spot never 
before sown, though told by thie old settlers it would produce iiothing» 
I had the finest cabbages of dififerent kinds ever seen in the colony ; 
fteveral were 18 inches in diameter, and as sweet as the best I ever 
saw in the Richmond market ; they gave m© and many others great 
relief, for which I am now grateful. 

If gentlemen would build houses and fuinish one year's subsistence 
for the emancipated s6nt here, our population wiM increase three times 
as fast as hitherto ; for confinement in contracted spaces causes at 
least nine-tenths of the deaths, and indiscretion is the cause of more 
than half ihe balance It is indeed a fact not to be denied, though 
formerly much doubted, that new comers suffer ten times as much at 
the Cape as at St. Paul's, or as they would higher up the river ; they 
will hereafter have a hundred chances to one before, by gomg immedi- 
ately up to the fresh water and high vegetable lands. 

The Society have done a great thing for their Colony, in getting to 
this place Jolm B. Russwurm, by which they have effectually contra- 
dicted, and he has denied, all he had propagated inimical to this place ; 
for many reasons, I am certain, the Lord has ordered this thing. All 
jBiy family, including James Jones, desire to be remembered to you. 

My wife, though at first disgusted on coming here, is now complete- 
ly happy as any condition in this world could make her. When first 
wc came, and I had to pay $60 a year for a house, and all the children 
I brought, including James C. Minor from Fredericksburg, who join- 
ed me at Norfolk, were on my hands, the Agent having no room for 
them, all sick, and but one nurse, she sighed, she murmured, and re- 
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aolf ed to return. I attempted to console her i n Tain — but when I got 
timber and began to build, she seemed to look foi better days hcie, and 
became more cahn in her expressions — when I got :n a house of my 
own, though too small, and the survivors were over the fever, she said 
she believed one might do as well here as any wherein the woild. 
Getting a two story house I have just built, and seeing around those 
things in which she delighted, she declared she would not return if sh<j 
could do it clear of cost, and those were foolish who did. 1 then 
thanked the Lord for enabling me to endure reproach while it lasted, 
and for converting it into pleasure. My son-in-law, James B. Lundy, 
who often mortified me with the expiession of his discontent — my 
daughter, who only sighed her own sorrows lest she should increase 
mine — all are now glad they are here, and could not have done so well 
in three or four years any where else. Therefore, people should JDot 
be permitted to return short of a year after arriving here. 

From the first moment I resolved to come I resolved to die hero, 
and have never once regretted what I even now think was the direc- 
tion of the Lord. 

With high esteem, yours in ch Hian bonds. 

Joseph Shiphard. 



Extract of a letter from Mr, Shiphardf to Mr, Joseph E, Cooke, of 
Norfolk, Va, ; first published in the Norfolk Herald. 

Like almost all others who have come here, Mr. Lundy, at hi9 
arrival, believed he knew enough of the country to write correctly 
concerning it ; but six months' residence, proves the contrary. He, 
like others who have read and travelled but little, expected too much 
fiom a new colony. He was consequently disappointed at first, and 
disappointment is the parent of disgust, aversion, and prejudice. 
While his mind was filled with all these shocking demons, he indis- 
creetly penned to you a If ier, which has been published in the Nor- 
folk Herald, but which be now regrets because his judgment was er- 
roneous, he having then only seen the colony under the darkest shade. 

He has now plenty of work, that pays him well ; has built a com- 
fortable house, and is highly respected as a good citizen, performing^ 
cheerfully all the duties of such, for merit only makes a man respected^ 
and that does not fail here. There is no place with'm my knowledge^ 
where poor men are better paid, and consequectly where they rise more 
rapidly to a comfortable condition : nor durst the rich, if any of u» 
can be called so, withhold the laborer's wages from him twenty-four 
hours, without his permiasion. 

Many of our expedition being entirely destitute of supplies of their 
own, had to depend on the public : and little as oar friends may think 
of palm oil and rice, when arriving here, they will soon prefer them to 
the best pork and corn meal, and to many other things they have been 
in the habit of considering as delicacies. 

We happened to arrive at a time of the year when these articles 
could not be as good as when new, and fresh ; and like our bacon, 
butter, corn, »fcc. at home, the oil had become a little rancid, and the 
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rice somewhat musty ; and this was the food issued to the indigent. And 
is the colony or the Society to i)lame for this ? Is not the sufferings 
of ihe colonists under these circumstances, clearly to be traced to 
their indolence, their want of foresight, or their carelessness ? And 
what riiihr has any man to look a eift horse in the mouth ? I have nfe- 
ver been, as I hope you can testify, famous for falsehood, and I will as- 
sure you our own indiscretion is one of the most fertile sources of our 
sufferinijs ; but the colonists have learnt, from our condition, a lesson 
by which they may avoid our disasters. 

EXPEDITION UP THE ST. PAUL'S RIVER. 

Extracts front a letter from the late JDr. Randall, 

Monrovia, Feb. 15, 1829. 

As soon as I had finislied my business with the Shark, and she had 
sailed, I determined to set off on an exploring expedition up the St. 
Paul's, which had been hitherto unexplored by civilized man, except to 
Miilsbui-g, \he head of safe navigation. 1 left this the day previous, 
so as to take a fair start from Millsburgh, our frontier post. The ri- 
ver from its mouth is most beautiful : its banks are high and broken, 
and covered with the most dense and variegated verdure. Along the 
banks here and there, we observed an African town, with the thatched 
huts intermingled with the broad green leaf of the plaintain, of which 
the beautiful pea-green color distinguishes it from all surrounding ver- 
dure. On our approach to one of those villages, which is always 
announced by our boatmen with their African Boat Song, we gener- 
ally found all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, assembled on 
the beach too see and receive us. After passing half a dozen of these vil.- 
lages on the St Paul's' and ascending 20 miles, we arrived at Mills- 
burgh, where we slept in country fashion, but had a good supper from our 
store basket. In the morning early we left ilie settlement with our 
liitie partv, (whi 'h soon however magnified itself into a pr-etty large 
one,) as the n^itives say, " to go into the bush." One of the most 
enterprising of our settlors had penetrated along one of the branches 
of the river, by following the paths made by the wild cattle, for about 
two miles, and we determined to follow the same path as far as it 
would lead us. As the underwood here is the most dense and close 
that can be imagined, the course of pror-ednre is to send forward, to 
clear the path, two or three of the natives with their short stra t cut- 
lasses, witii which they open the path with great facility. By thus cut- 
ting a passage throu(»h the underwood, without cutting the large trees 
or shrubbery, a perfect alcove is formed, and you are entirely [)rotect- 
ed from the action of the sun, which is only now and then visible 
through an opening in tfie trees. When we had advanced about two 
miles on our nuite, we came to a point where the St. Paul's was join- 
ed by a considerable stream, which at first we concluded was a river 
from the North ; but upon ascending the river to a higher point, we 
ascertained that it was only a branch which had separated above and 
united at this spot. We were exceedingly anxious to cross the river, 
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to surrey the beautiful island opposite ; but as there was no other 
means of getting over, except by a native briilge, we had to abandon 
the idea. The native bridges are constructed of rntan or country 
rope, and cotisist merely of cords drawn across the river, to prevent 
the current fronri sweeping the swimmer down, and are sometimes to 
the unskilfsil more dangerous than useful. I was astonished to find the 
St. Paul's here, contrary to my expectations, most clear and limpid. 
Most of the African rivers are said to be turbid and muddy ; but in the 
St. Paul's, the bottom was visible at 20 feet, and the fish, which were 
numerous, could he seen for many yards fiom us. As we advanced 
further on our route up the northern branch, which we determined to 
pursue till we came to the main stream again, our path was crossed by 
many more recent wild cattle tracks, all leading to, or from, the river, 
and we occasionally saw the broad foot- print o^ an elephant. After 
following the course of this branch of the river tor two hours, we Ibund 
that we would have to leave it, or d(!viate from the course by which 
we expected to strike the St. Paul's above, where the natives told us 
it made a great sweep or hend, and made trouble or fuss." We 
therefore left the river and kept on northward by a cattle path, which 
soon brought us to a prairie ; and the numerous palm and cotton 
trees, sooh convinced us that this had, at some former period, been 
the seat of an extensive and populous native settlement. The appear- 
ance of the solitary palm trees, is most truly majestic. In a plain on 
which there is no shrub six feet high, a half dozen of these fine trees 
wrill elevate their smooth round trunks, vvitiiout a branch, 80 or 100 
feet, and then expanding their heads, by opening their broad pea-green 
leaves, they form a beautiful ujnhrella, some twenty or 30 feet in di- 
ameter. After following a strait line through the prairie, which appear- 
ed to have been the favorite resort of the wild cattle and elephants, about 
tw 7 or three hour's walk, we began to hear the roar of the cataract, 
and now became convinced tiiat we had taken tfie j)roper course and 
would soon aga-ifi he iii si^jnt of the river. The river hroke upon our 
view just as we had ascended the height of a considerable mountain, 
which, appeared to thrust itself immediately in our path. From 
this height, which is nearly 200 feet, I had a view of the St. Paul's, 
only intercepted here and there by tlie density of the fi)ilage. I now 
fo ind what the natives had descril)e(! as a tremendous cataract or fall, 
was merely rapids in the river, produced by the sudden obstruction of 
its course offered by the chain of hills on the point of which I then 
stood. As soon as I was able, (for we had all been completely broken 
down in the ascent,) I commenced the descent to the river, down a 
bank so steep, that nothing but a strict adherence to the underwood, 
could save us from falling down the declivity. 

On arriving at the foot of the precipice, close down to the edge of 
the river, I found that the sweep of the river from its original course 
was caused by its choosing the direction of this high chain of hills. 
The St. Paul's here is wider, deeper, and contains much more wa 
ter than the Potomac. It is a much more beautiful stream too; 
for its banks, though fully as precipitous, are clothed with the rich- 
est verdure, and this verdure is of a more variegated character. 
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The innumerable islands wliich were scattered in front of us, appear- 
ed each one intended to catch, in its descent of the stream, some par- 
ticular plant or shrub, and afford for it shelter and protection, for 
scarce two of them were alike in their foliage. As most of these 
shrubs' too were different from tho5e in the surrounding woods, we 
had no dojibt that their seeds and roots had been broutrht down 
by the inundations of the annual rains. Many of them are per- 
haps from the K)ot of the Kong Mountains. After resting our- 
selves, it became necessary to determine whether we should re- 
turn immediately, or by advancing farther, render it necessary to 
spend the night in the woods. We ascertained that our provisions 
would be sufficient to give all hands a hearty supper, and resolved 
to advance £ind gain if possible the point where the river first en- 
ters the mountains, in order to ascertain the general course of the 
river before it took this turn. We continued to travel over the 
rough and precipitous shores of the river for about two hours, until 
we arrived at a point which presented to our view the first distinct 
fall we had seen. At this point we came to a beautiful valley, 
where a small stream rushing down the rocks, precipitated itself 
into a natural circular basin of rock, which presented the appear- 
ance of an artificial basin. We determined at once to take up 
our quarters for the night, and began making our pieparations ac- 
cordingly. We soon had a considerable space of wood cleared ; 
built an arbor; and our natives surrouuded us on all sides, with 
large fires, to protect us from the wild beasts. I felt no necessi- 
ty for using such precautions, as our party was strong enough in 
fire arms to defy them ; but I encouraged them to keep them up, 
as the best security against the bad effects of the night air. The 
next morning we arose early, and after each one had carved his 
name or ma(le his mark on some prominent tree, to show at some 
future period that he had been one of the discoverers of this love- 
ly spot, we took up our line of march for Millsburg, Our jdiir- 
noy back was equally if not more eventful than that of the pre- 
oding day, but I must refer you to my journal for particulars. 

Ijctter from Capt. W, E. Sherman^ captain of the Liberia, which car- 
ried the colonists to Liberia in January last, 

[The author is an experienced, pious master of a ship, well known to 
many of the most respectable merchants in New- York and Philadelphia.] 

Philadelpkia, May 10, 1830. 

Mr Edward IIallowell, 

Dear Sir — As you expressed a wish that I should commit to writing 
some account of our colony in Africa, for your own information and 
that of your friends, I with pleasure comply with your request, and will 
give you all the information I could obtain in the three weeks I was 
there last March. 

The tract of country purchased by the Colonization Society of the 
United States, from African kings, with a view of providing an asylum 
for emancipated slaves, and a residence for any free persons of color 
who might be desirous of going thither, is called, as you very well 
know, by the appropriate name of Liberia. 
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The first settlement and capital of the colony is- Monrotidy situated 
in lat. 6. 21, N. and 10, 30, W. long., about a quarter ofa mile above 
the mouth of the river Montserado, and about three quarters ofa mile 
from the point of the cape, bearing the same name. The river St. 
Paul empties into the sea a short distance from the Montserado. For 
the first two years, the emigrants lived in small thatched houses, and 
about five years ago, the first dwelling constructed of timber and 
boards, wsls built on the site of the present town, in a forest of trees 
of towering height, and a thick underwood. Tigers entering this 
(then) little village, have been shot from the doors. The first settlers 
had many difficulties to encounter, as is usually the case in establish- 
ing a new settlement ; but all those difficuities have been happily over- 
come, and the people are now enjoying the benefits of their persever- 
ing industry. 

Monrovia, at present, consists of about ninety dwelling houses^ and 
storeSi two houses for public worship, and a court house. Many of 
the dwellings are handsome and convenient, and all of them comfort* 
able. The plot of the town is cleared more than a mile square, ele- 
vated about seventy feet above the level of the sea, and contains seven 
hundred inhabitants. The streets are generally one hundred feet 
wide, and, like those of our good city, intersect each other at right 
angles. The Colonization Society have an agent and physician theie. 

The agent is the chief magistrate of the colony, and the physician 
his assistant. No white people are allowed to reside in the colony for 
the purpose of trade, or of pursuing any mechanical business, such 
being intended for the exclusive benefit of colored people. The co- 
lonial secretary, collector of customs, surveyor, and constables, are 
appointed by the agent ; — the vice-agent, sheriff*, treasurer, and all 
other civil oflUcersare elective, and all the offices except that of the 
agent and physician are filled by colored people. 

The courtholdsits sessions on the first Monday in every month ; juries 
are empannelled as with us, and its jurisdiction extends over the whole 
colony. The trials are, principally, for larceny, and the criminals gen- 
erally natives, who commit thefts in the settlements. A few instances 
of kidnapping have occurred ; these depredations were committed on 
the recaptured Africans. To the honor of the emigrants be it men- 
tioned, that but five of their number have been committed for stealing 
or misdemeanor since 1827. 

Two native kings ha-ze put themselves and their subjects (supposed 
to amount to ten thousand,) under the protection of the colony, and 
are ready, should it be thought necessary or expedient by the settlers 
to put into their hands arms, to make common cause with them in case 
of hostilities by any of the natives ; which, however, is not anticipa- 
ted, as the most friendly disposition is manifested by all the natives of 
the country from whom any danger might have been apprehended. 

The township of Caldwell is about seven miles from Monrovia, on 
St. Paul's river, and contains a population of five hundred and sixty 
agriculturalists. The soil is exceedingly fertile, the situation pleasant, 
and the people satisfied and happy. The emigrants carried out by 
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me, and from whom I received a pleasing and datisfactory account of 
that part of the country, are located there. 

Millsburg is situated twenty-five miles from Monrovia, on the St, 
PauTs, at the head of tide water, where there are never failinjjf streams, 
sufficient for one hundred mills ; and there is timber enough in the 
immediate neighborhood for their employment, if used for the purpose 
of sawing, for half a century. 1'he town contains two hundred iR= 
habitants. 

Bushrod's Island, which separates the Montserado from the St. PauVi 
river, is seven miles in length, three at its extreme breadth, about five 
miles from Monrovia, and is very fertile ; on this island are settled 
thirty families from the Corolinas. All the above settlers, amounting 
to at least fifteen hundred, are emigrants from the United States. 

On the left bank of Stockton Creek, and near the settlement on 
Bushrod's Island, the recaptured Africans are located ; two hundred 
and fifty of whom were sent out by the governnient of the United 
States, and one hundred and fifty taken by the colonists from the Span- 
ish factories ; the agents of which having bought some of our kid- 
napped Africans, and refusing to give them up, the colonists not only 
tooktheirown people but the slaves they had collected. These four hun- 
dred, who are useful agriculturalists, are happily situated and very con- 
tented. The settlements of which I have spoken, contain, in the ag- 
gregate, nearly two thousand souls, and are in a flourishing condition. 

1 have been frequently asked, since my return from Liberia, wheth- 
er there is no danger of the natives breaking in upon the colonist* 
and destroying them. The best answer I can give to this question, in 
addition to what I have already said, is a statement of the following facts. 

When the colonists could muster but thirty eflfective men for de- 
fence, and when the forest was in pistol shot of their houses, five thou- 
sand of the natives, armed with muskets and other weapons of war, 
made an attack upon them in three divisions. A part of this little 
band were surprised by the left division, who took possession of one 
of their two cannon, a nine pounder ; but instead of making use of it, 
(if indeed they knew how,) for the piece was loaded with grape and 
round shot, and a lighted match placed near it, the possessors were 
seen embracing it, powwowing over it, and vociferating, " big gun, 
big gun," till the other, a four pounder, was brought to bear on them 
under the direction of Lot Cary, and plied with so much precision 
and activity, that they retreated. The gun was retaken and turned on 
the invaders, when they made their escape to the forest. There was 
some skirmishing from the bush until one of their Gree-gree* men was 
slain, carried off by our men, and thrown into the river. This event 
entirely disheariened them, they went oft*, and have from that time ne- 
ver appeared in hostile array against the colonists. Many of them 
have traded with the colony ever since, but they would not acknowl- 
edge that they were engaged in the war, till, from an intercourse of 
some time, they found it would not be remembered to their prejudice. 
They then related many singular and amusing anecdotes respecting 



* Gree-gree men are a kind of prophets or conjurors. 
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it, and acltnowledged the loss of seventy to eighty men killed. If I 
remember right, tlie colonists lost but two or tinee of their little band. 

The m^arjs the colony liave for defence, at present consist of twenty 
pieces of ordinance, and muskets, &c; for 1000 men, which may bo 
increased froi!i private stores if wanted. In Morriovia there are, 
Capt. Steward's company of Infantry, Weaver's company of Artille- 
ry, and Drapers' company of Rifle Rangers. In Caldwell, Davis* 
company of Infantry, and Brown's of Artillery. In Millsburg, Whitens 
company of Rifle Rangers. All these are volunteers and in uniform ; 
besides which, a lespectable number of militia, not in uniform, and as 
many of the natives under the protection of the colonial government 
as it may think proper to arm. These facts will, 1 think, satisfy any 
man as to the safety of the colonists from attacks by the natives. 

There is a lespectuble fort on Cape Montserado, which commands 
the roadstead, and has protected an English vessel chased in by a 
pirate. The military are commanded by Major Barbour — the coffh- 
mander in Chief, is the society's agent. 

There is much hospitality to be found in Monrovia, and among the 
inhabitants a greater proportion of moral and religious characters 
than in this city. 1 never saw a man intoxicated, nor heard any pro- 
fane swearing during the three weeks I was among them. 

The two houses for religious worship already noticed, are Baptist 
and Methodist — the Baptists have three and Methodists five preachers, 
ail intelligent colored men, merchants and traders, residing among 
them ; so that the people have nothing to pay for the support of min- 
isters. Five German Missionaries, so je ministers and teachers reside 
there,apoition of whom preach at the Methodist church occasionally. 

A trading company has been formed at Monrovia, with a capital of 
J4,000, and an agreement entered into that no dividend shall be made 
until the profits increase the capital to §20,000. The stock has risen 
from 50 to 76 dollars per share, ifi one year. <» 

It has been objected that the climate is very unhealthy, — this is true 
as respects the whites, but erroneous as respects the colored people. 
Those from the middle and northern states have to undergo what is 
called a seasoning, — tlial is, they generally take the fever the first 
month of their residence, but it has rarely proved fatal, since accom- 
dations have been prepared for their reception, those from Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and the southern parts of Virginia, either escape the 
fever altogether, or have it very slightly. Deaths occur there, indeed, 
as in other places, but Doctor Mechlin, the agent, assured me that the 
bills of mortality would show a less proportion of deaths, than those of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York. 

I have given you a statement of facts as nearly as I could ascertain 
them. If there be any errors, they are, I am persuaded, unimportant, 
for my information has been derived from respectable sources in that 
«otJutry, and my own observation induces me to believe that what I have 
written is substantially correct. 

I will add my opinion, though I fear you may think it presumptuous. 
I have no hesitation in sayina that I believe Liberia will, in time, be- 
come a great nation, and be the means, eventually, of civilizing a gieat 
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pai-t of Africa, and I should hope the whole of that benighted coiifi- 
try. There are already in BJonroviaj at least 60 children of native 
parentSj and there would be, if wanted, many more. 

Do yon ask what kind of government the Liberians would establish, if a 
great nation and ieft to themselves ; I answer, a republican, unques- 
tionably. The inteUigent erniijrauts having been brought up m thss 
country, and the first lav/s in operation among them being republican^ 
they would be as well prepared for happiness under such a govern- 
ment, as any people in the world. The adult male inhabitants consider 
themselves ?«en, and know how to enjoy the blessings of a free insti- 
tution^ and \y\\\ never surrender their liberties, but with their lives. 
They are now as patriotic Americans as our fore-fathers were loyal 
subjects of the kings of England. Should they receive no further aid 
from this country, they will nevertheless, in my opinion, attain to great- 
ness eventually, but if that aid which I think they so justly deservCy 
should be continued, their progress to this end will be greatly accelC" 
rated. 

Some are of opinion that Hayti is preferable to Liberia for colored 
people to emigrate to } a little reflection willy I think, show the error 
of this opinion. Hayti is and ever has been in the hands of military 
despots ; the Haytiana have never known what rational liberty was 
nor ever can. Experience has shown this to be the case. What 
would people of color from this country gain by going to Hayti ? — > 
they would be kept as laborers, " hewers of wood and drawexs 
of water," to the haughty Haytian. They would have no share in th© 
government, and could never rise to any degree of eminence. If they 
must have masters, they prefer white to those of their own color ; this 
I have found to be universally their sentiment. The manners and cus- 
toms of the Haytians are different from those of our people as is their 
language. The religious and even moral colored people, cannot be 
happy wher%jthe sabbath is a day of revelry and dissipation, and they 
considered as heretics, and where the morals of the people are little 
better than those of the native African. 

Many of our citizens seem to think that the object and only object 
of the Colonization Society, is to get clear of a surplus colored popu- 
lation ; I have very little personal acquaintance with any of the mem- 
bers, but I never can attribute a motive so selfish to that society ; nor 
do I believe there can be found one among them who does not know 
that the increase by births in this country, is greater than the number 
they can transport to Libera in any given year. Their objects then 
can only be the laudable ones of bettering the condition of an injured 
people, diminishing slavery in our country, and the civilization of Af- 
rica, all which appears to me attainable. 

You may say I have given you much extraneous matter, which has 
but little bearing on the main question — true, but I am writing to a 
&iend, v/hose goodness I know will pardon this digression, and who can 
expect no better from am old seaman. Yours, truly, 

W. E. SHERMAN. 



